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Bernard Shaw and the Pall Mall Gazette: 
An Identification of His Unsigned Contributions 


by Dan H. Laurence? 


In 1907, Dan Rider, a London bookseller, called at No. 29 Fitzroy 
Square, W., at the request of two women who were awaiting a moving 
van. “Take away all the rubbish out of this room,” said the younger one, 
“and Ill ask the saints to bless you.” Rider generously obliged, though 
he looked askance at the scattered, dust-covered mounds of papers, 
notebooks, and clippings that littered the back room, from which he 
could not see much hope of practical salvage. Purchasing some sacks, 
Rider proceeded to fill them to overflowing, with the younger woman 
“superintending the earthquake.” A few of the sacks he carried away 
with him; the rest were consigned to the rubbish collector. One hesitates 
to imagine what the latter sacks contained, for Rider’s share of the loot 
proved to include Bernard Shaw’s private diary, the original holograph 
manuscript of Love Among the Artists, and a set of clippings of Shaw's 
unsigned contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette. It would appear that 
Shaw’s mother and sister did not exactly hold their literary relative’s 
possessions in high esteem. Neither, for that matter, did Shaw; when 
Rider’s conscience led him to report to Shaw that he had all this material 
in his possession, Shaw did not deign to reply to the letter, and Rider 
eventually returned only the diary. 


Of all the material obtained by Rider, perhaps the most important 
was the small brown paper parcel containing the clippings of Shaw’s 
book criticisms. For it later turned out that Shaw himself did not 
possess a complete record of these contributions, and the destruction, 
years ago, of the Gazette’s cost books made it veritably impossible to 
determine Shaw’s authorship of any of the items in that publication, 
as I was to discover during a year’s desperate search all over London. 
Fortunately, however, with the assistance of Archibald Henderson (who 
many years ago had access to the cuttings), a conference with Shaw’s 
bibliographer, F. E. Loewenstein, and the unearthing of some of the 
records of “Stuart Mason” (C. S. Millard), bibliographer of Oscar 
Wilde, to whom Rider at one time turned over many of the clippings, 


it has been possible to determine the extent of Shaw’s book reviewing 
between 1885 and 1888. 


Shaw had resided in London for nine years before he established 
himself as a critic, and as has been revealed, his total “literary” earnings 
during those years had amounted to £6, including £5 for a patent 
medicine advertisement, five shillings for verses intended as a parody 
but taken seriously by the editor who had requested them, and fifteen 
shillings for “serious” writing. In 1885, his contributions to the Pall 


Mall Gazette swelled his income to £117. For this, Shaw was indebted 
to William Archer. 


1. Mr. Laurence, editor of The Shaw Bulletin, is an instructor of English 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y., a vice-president of The Shaw Society 
(London), and author, in collaboration with Leon Edel, of the forthcoming 
Henry James: A Bibliography. 
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Shaw had attempted in vain to obtain a job as book-reviewer, and 
had just been turned down by Frederick Greenwood, editor of the St. 
James's Gazette, to whom H. M. Hyndman had recommended Shaw as 
“another Heine,” because Greenwood was horrified by the indifference 
displayed by Sidney Trefusis to the death of his wife in Shaw’s nove!, 
An Unsocial Socialist. Archer, said Shaw, “found me in the British 
Museum Reading Room, poring over Deville’s French version of Karl 
Marx’s Capital, with the orchestral score of Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde beside it.” Impressed by the erudition of this young eccentric, 
and troubled by his straitened financial circumstances, “to which the 
condition of my wardrobe bore convincing testimony,” Archer devised 
a ruse to gain employment for Shaw. He turned over to Shaw a book 
he had received for review from W. H. Stead, the radical editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, explaining to Stead that he had been forced to do so 
by pressure of work. The trick was successful. Stead liked the review - 
(there is, unfortunately, no record of which book Shaw had reviewed), 
and agreed to retain Shaw’s services at two guineas per thousand words. 


Reviews by Shaw appeared in the Gazette from May, 1885, to Decem- 
ber, 1888, during which time he also wrote numerous unsigned political 
essays and a few signed “leaders.” His criticisms varied extensively in 
subject, including art, fiction, music, drama, theology, and science. He 
expounded on Marx, Jevons, and Joynes, commented on Madame 
Blavatsky and the activities of the Psychical Research Society, praised 
the values of vegetarianism, and described his tramping with Henry Salt 
on the Surrey Hills. He wrote trenchant analyses of the fiction of Ouida, 
George Moore, Henry James, Laurence Oliphant, and Marie Corelli, 
and provided food for debate in his views on Shakespeare, Samuel Butler, 
and Walter Besant. Most of these criticisms were unsigned; others bore 
amusing piseudonyms. A novel about a maid-servant was signed “By 
An English Mistress,” a study of chance and luck “By An Inveterate 
Gambler.” A satirical letter on Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew bore 
the signature Horatia Ribbonson. 


The reviews were almost uniformly pertinent and shrewd, fresh in 
viewpoint, informal, easy-going. The phrasing was colloquial, the tone 
generally humorous. As was to be expected, Shaw defied all the then- 
existent rules of criticism. “He was far from being as good a critic of books 
...as he afterwards became of music and plays,’ wrote Hesketh Pearson 
in his study of Shaw, “but he could not help being enlivening and he would 
have been readable if his subject had been trigonometry. ‘If you do not 
say a thing in an irritating way, you may just as well not say it at all,’ he 
asserted, ‘since nobody will trouble themselves about anything that does 
not trouble them.’ His method was ‘to find the right thing to say, and 
then say it with the utmost levity,’ the real joke being that he was always 
in earnest.” His fault-findings, however, were constructive and lacking 
in bite, unlike the sharpness of rebuke evident in so many reviews of the 
day. One of the authors who wrote to the paper to disagree with a Shaw 
review was moved to comment, “I should be dull indeed if I did not 
recognize in [his] notice of my little book ...as much kindness as fun.” 


That Shaw considered these years of book criticism valuable is re- 
flected in his later statement that “these years of criticism ...[ compelled ] 
me to deliver carefully considered judgments, and to discriminate between 
the brilliant talents and technical accomplishments of the fashionable 
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celebrities whose vogue ended with their deaths or’ sooner, and the 
genius that is not for an age but for all time.” But the task of turning out 
job lot criticisms began to pall after a few years. “Journalism is a young 
man’s standby,” Shaw noted, “not an old man’s livelihood.” Worse, “daily 
journalism, being beyond mortal strength and endurance, trains literary 
men to scamp their work.” Tiring of the restricting work of book review- 
ing, Shaw accepted, in 1888, the post of music critic for The Star, which 
made him economically independent of reviewing. He continued to review 
books for a short time thereafter, but he grew gradually more selective 
in his choice of the books he felt were worth his attention, and after 
delaying for almost a full year a brief review of a book of philosophy by 
Henry Sidgwick, while he read up extensively on the subject from Thales 
to George Henry Lewes, the Gazette simply ceased to send any more 
books to him, and the association came to a halt. 


The two reviews reprinted here have been chosen primarily beause 
they are so widely disparate in subject and tone, but also because they 
are representative examples of Shaw’s early (1885) and late (1888) 
book-review contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette. Additional reviews 
will be published in subsequent issues. 


I. “Ghost Stories” 


(One of Shaw’s earliest reviews for the Pall Mall Gazette was that of 
W. W. Fenn’s Woven In Darkness: Stories, Essays and Dreamwork 
(London, 1885), which appeared in the issue of September 3, 1885 (p.5). 
The opening sentence serves as reminder that Shaw had “devoured” 
Dickens, acknowledging that he had read all of Dickens before he was 
thirteen, and that for his own works he had lifted characters bodily out of 
the pages of Dickens. His. reference to the British Museum reading-room 
is one he was to repeat endlessly throughout his writings, and leads us to 
recognize it as a favorite — and profitable — refuge, one in which he was 
to stumble upon untold literary treasures and meet men like Archer and 
the comical Thomas Tyler, whose theory of Shakespeare’s sonnets was 
to be reviewed by Shaw early in 1886. But the most interesting reference, 
and one which makes Shaw’s comments on “Ghost Stories” more pertinent, 
is that of the Society For Psychical Research, to which he had been 
introduced by two fellow Fabians, Frank Podmore and Edward R. Pease. 
Archibald Henderson relates, in his 1911 biography, that “on one event- 
ful evening Shaw attended a Fabian meeting, then went on to hear the 
end of a Psychical Research seance, and ended by sleeping in a haunted 
house with a committee of ghost-hunters. Picture, if you can, Shaw’s deep 
mortification, his intense disgust over having a nightmare on that night 


of all nights, and waking up in a corner of the room struggling desperately 
with the ghost!”) 


“T wants to make your flesh creep,” said the fat boy in “Pickwick.” 
This expresses the normal attitude of the ghost story teller. Cups of tea 
and pegs of brandy have wrecked our national nerve and made us afraid 
to go upstairs in the dark, afraid to look under the bed for a burglar, 
afraid to put out the candle without having looked, afraid to keep our 
eyes open lest we should see something, and afraid to keep them shut 
lest there should be something there to see. Yet we have writers who do 
not hesitate to begin at us in this fashion:- “It was a quaint old house, 
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with all sorts of mysterious corners, &c.” We know that this will in the 
course of a page or two lead up to a blood-curdiing bedroom, in which 
the writer assures us that owing to “an undefined uneasiness a vague 
presentiment of something to come’———he could not sleep. “I have 
never,” proceeds the narrator, judicially, “been a believer in the super- 
natural. I shall merely describe, as simply and faithfully as possible, 
what took place, without pretending to assign any reason or explanation, 
&c.”” Then comes a footstep; or a strange sensation of being no longer 
alone; or an overpowering dread such as seizes us at the culmination of 
a nightmare; or a blueish light; or “my name pronounced in a whisper 
that reached my ear distinctly and unmistakably, though it seemed to 
be wafted from an infinite distance;” or (coming to the point at once) 
a female form, through which the folds of the heavy black curtain were 
distinctly visible. Sometimes it is an old man instead of a young woman; 
but whichever it is, and whatever may be the matter with him or her 
whether it is a buried chest with a will in it, or an unburied skeleton 
with a knife in it the effect on the reader is the same: he passes the 
night in abject terror; and finds his heart beating up to 250 when the 
window rattles, and stopping dead when he catches sight of his dressing- 
gown hanging up on a nail in the door. The worst of it is that he knows 
perfectly well that his tormentor never really saw a ghost in his life, 
nor ever slept in anything quainter than a two-pair back within easy 
walking distance of the British Museum reading-room. Yet he asseverates 
the truth of his tale with a circumstantiality and solemnity which no mere 
novelist or the like dare affect. There must surely be an ethic even in 
fiction against which such bogey tales are an offence. 











The writer cannot pretend ignorance of the suffering he causes. The 
terrors endured by himself in the past are his guide to the soft places in 
our nerve-centres when he tortures us. He has become like Macbeth, 
who once remarked to his armourer that the time had been when his 
senses would have cooled to hear a night-shriek, and his fell of hair 
would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir, as life were in’t. Yet even the 
superstitious Scotchman became hardened by supping full of horrors; 
and so do the writers of the dismal treatises. Direness, familiar to their 
slaughterous thoughts, cannot once start them. But they ought to 
consider that other people are kept awake and frightened out of their 
wits by books about ghosts. It may be argued that they are not compelled 
to read such books unless they like them; but it is seldom possible to 
see the danger until the mischief is done. One cannot be expected to 
know what is in a book without a glance at the table of contents. That 
table, in the case of the two volumes by Mr. Fenn which suggested this 
remonstrance, contains the word “ghosts” in the very first line. Then 
come “In the Room with the Arras.” “The Haunted Rock,” “The Hand 
on the Latch,” “The Face at the Window” (in such a connection this 
title alone would make a strong tea-drinker scream with terror), and “The 
Ghost on the Chain Pier.” 


Perhaps the reader is not imaginative enough to receive a suggestion 
of the supernatural from such a phrase as “In the Room with the Arras.” 
But let him just take the reference——page twenty: and turn to 
the story. Here is the first line, as printed: “The Room With The Arras! 
And I was to sleep there!” After seeing so much, one may as well read 
on, since one’s hair cannot well stand straighter on end than those two 
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sentences have set it already. But the evil of the story does not end with 
the return of composure and the morning sun. The reader meets a 
friend next evening, and, if at a loss for conversation, as friends generally 
are, is as likely as not to mention a curious tale that he was reading last 
night. The friend receives the tale coldly, evidently not thinking much 
of it. Presently he remarks, “I know a strange circumstance” (or a rum 
thing, or a queer start, or a most extraordinary game, according to his 
habit of speech) “that really happened.” He did not exactly see it himself; 
but he has it on unimpeachable authority—that (if you press him for the 
name) of Smith, who is incapable of mendacity. The reader admits 
Smith to be the soul of honour, as all ghost-story authenticators are, but 
suggests a merely natural explanation of the strange circumstance 
vouched for. His friend will instantly invent some particular to defeat 
the explanation. This is quite certain. Many a man is too truthful to 
invent or even exaggerate a ghost-story; but let him once commit himself 
to one by relating it, and he will steep himself to the lips in falsehood 
sooner than allow it to be desupernaturalized by the substitution of natur- 
al causes for the alleged ghostly ones. Thus are ghost-stories even more 
fatal to our candour than to our courage. 


Mr. Fenn’s book, if the above considerations might be waived, would 
be irreproachable in its kind. Its title, “Woven in Darkness,” refers to 
the author’s loss of sight, which he alludes to with perfect tact, gratifying 
that curiosity as to the sensations of the blind which most readers feel, 
but which they shrink from expressing because they cannot do so without 
alluding to a painful subject. Mr. Fenn has the gift of making all subjects 
pleasant. Even his ghosts are not harrowing; and he has, in “The Ghost on 
the Chain Pier,” ingeniously used the conclusions of the Psychical 
Research Society as to apparitions of the living, to dissociate ghosts 
from the mortuary associations from which all their horrors spring. 


Coo 


II. “The Gospel According to St. Jude’s” 


(The review of the Rev. and Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett’s Practicable 
Socialism: Essays on Social Reform (London, 1888) appeared in the 
issue of December 26, 1888 (p. 2), and was the last review known to 
have been written by Shaw before he severed relations with the Pall Mall 
Gazette. It was reviewed “by two different hands,” one of whom signed 
himself “A Practicable Socialist,’ the other (Shaw) signing himself 
“A Practical Socialist.” The importance of the review lies principally 
in Shaw‘s concern over the “dynamitard” view of socialism, a view that 
was rapidly undergoing alteration within the Fabian Society, as evidenced 
by Shaw’s tracts for the society. In 1885 the watchword of the Fabians 
was “Educate, Agitate, Organize.” “We were for a year or two,” Shaw 
noted in Tract 41 (1892), “just as Anarchistic as the Socialist League 
and just as insurrectionary as the [Social-Democratic] Federation.” 
But in succeeding years, the Fabians were to shift their views extensively, 
as is suggested in the comments of “A Practical Socialist,” and as was 
morc clearly stated by Shaw in Tract 13 (1890): “Socialism is a plan 
for securing equal rights and opportunity for all... Inquirers will find 
that Socialism can be brought about in a perfectly constitutional manner 
through Democratic institutions ... .”) 
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One of the embarrassments of inquiry into Socialism arises from the 
fact that everything benevolent, eleemosynary, humble-minded, and 
beautiful on the one hand, and everything murderous, envious, dishonest, 
and reckless on the other, are ticketed off-hand as “Socialistic.” If Mr. 
Barnett were to circulate an examination paper containing the question, 
“Give an example from history of practical Socialism,” half the answers 
would probably refer him to the People’s Palace and the cther half to the 
Gunpowder Plot. If another question ran, “Why does the Rev. Mr. 
Barnett call himself a Socialist?” all the answers would be, “Because 
he is a very benevolent man who spends his life in Whitechapel trying 
to improve the condition of the people there.” But whoever reads this 
book of Mr. Barnett’s will lay it down with a distinct impression that 
there is some other sort of Socialist whom he mistrusts and dislikes, 
the natural inference being that this other sort is the Gunpowder Pilot 
sort, and that he himself only adopts the People’s Palace half of the 
Socialist programme. Now, the book will be dealt with here from the 
point of view of a Socialist who regards panem et circenses (Mansion 
House Fund and People’s Palace) as bribery, and the Gunpowder Plot 
as a form of war effective only for the purpose of stimulating and 
developing the other abomination. For since panem et circenses are 
never really distributed lavishly except from fear of the peoplle, and 
since explosives are the only weapons against which the distributors 
can never thoroughly police themselves, nothing is more likely than 
that in the long run the almoner is the closest ally of the dynamitard. 
Consequently the practical Socialist is more afraid of the almoner than 
of the dynamitard, because Society helps him to keep down the dynami- 
tard, whereas it encourages and adulates the almoner. Besides, the almoner 
is often a good man, and therefore personally a power; whereas the 
dynamitard is usually a bad one, and personally a futility. 


The first question that Socialists ask about Mr. Barnett is whether 
he means business when he calls himself a Socialist, or whether he is 
merely a preacher of charity. A Socialist who means business is one 
who means that the payment of all incomes derived from “private 
property’—to wit, those consisting of rent or interest—shall be dis- 
continued. If a man means less than this, it is, to say the least, inconvenient 
to call him a Socialist. There is room for difference as to method: there 
is none as to the end aimed at. A careful study of Mr. Barnett’s essays 
leaves no doubt that although his method of social reform—that is, 
the organization of the labour of the very poor by town councils with 
capital raised by taxing ground values—is exactly that of the Socialists, 
yet he clings to a quite unintelligible distinction between municipal and 
“State” action, and does not propose that the process shall be carried 
further than is necessary to make the lot of the poor decent and bearable. 
He speaks of “binding classes by friendship”; of making “links between 
the classes, and leading both rich and poor to give up habits which keep 
them apart”; of putting rent collecting into the hands “of volunteers 
with the time to make friends and the will to have patience with the 
tenants.” It is clear, then, that there are to be classes—that rich and 
poor are to exist side by side, in Mr. Barnett’s Utopia. If so, how is 
it possible for them to give up the habits that keep them apiart, since 
the habit that keeps the rich man apart from the poor man is just the 
habit of being rich, and nothing else? And as to binding classes together 
otherwise than by the nexus of cash payments, what is to be the bond 
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between, for example, Lord Cadogan and, not the Whitechapel coster- 
monger, but even the professional gentleman in Sloane-street, whose 
rent is going to be raised on the strength of his own repairs and the 
goodwill of his own practice? As to multiplying university settlements, 
are our universities places in which young gentlemen are taught the 
true relation in which they stand to the poor? As for Mrs. Barnett’s thor- 
oughly well meant “at homes to the poor,” let the following passage 
depict the desperation of such expedients: “ ‘Why! she said she was 
glad to see me,’ said a low, coarse fellow, taking as a personal compliment 
to himself the conventional form of expression.” Are we to understand 
that “a link” was thereby established between the classes of the lady 
(not Mrs. Barnett, by the by) who told the rough a lie, and the rough 
who was sufficiently unversed in “the knowledge, the character, the 
happiness, which are the gift of God to this age,” to believe her? 


It is not pleasant to throw these terribly practical considerations at 
the head of such a man as Mr. Barnett. The genuine Socialist can never 
regard Toynbee Hall as anything but a place where a few of the rich 
may learn something from the poor—can never for a moment forget 
that class art and class education are as powerless as class “wealth” to 
aid the workers. But the genuine Socialist is all the more conscious of 
the immense value of a man who will turn his back on his class so far 
as to go down among the poor, see how they live, and tell the world 
what he sees. Such a man is Mr. Barnett. 


_oG~TJ 


Scraps and Shavings 


When Clare Boothe Luce went to England and met Shaw, she said: 
“Mr. Shaw, you are the only reason I am standing here.” Shaw replied: 
“Who'd you say your mother was?” 


Cw oo™~ 


At the performance of one of his plays in London, Shaw was caught 
in the middle of a crowd of standees. Directly behind him, a short man 
was having difficulty seeing the stage. He stood on tiptoe and peered 
over Shaw’s shoulder. Finally, he rested his head ‘against Mr. Shaw. He 
breathed on Shaw’s neck, and his hair tickled the playwright. 


The author tried to shift his position, but was too crowded to move. 
His irritation mounted with every passing minute. Suddenly, he took 
out his handkerchief, wiped the man’s nose and gave it a vigorous tweak. 
The man let out an anguished howl, and drew back his head. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon,” murmered Shaw apologetically, “I thought 
it was my nose.” 


_aG~TJ 


When Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s teen-age son met Shaw, the dramatist 
told him: “In years to come you will be very proud to say to people, ‘I 
once shook hands with Bernard Shaw’—and they will say to you, “Who 
the hell is Shaw?’ ” 











Androcles: Shaw‘s Fable Play 


By Franz Haussler* 
(Translated by Felix F. Strauss) 


One of the most charming stories of late antiquity tells of Androcles, 
an escaped Roman slave, who encounters a lion with a thorn in his paw. 
He pulls the thorn out and the grateful lion spares his life. Shortly 
thereafter, Androcles is recaptured and condemned to be thrown to the 
wild animals in the arena. Tremblingly he awaits his end as the hungry 
beast approaches. Instead of pouncing on him and tearing him limb 
from limb, however, the beast places itself meekly at his feet and begins 
to caress him. It has recognized its “friend.” With the passage of time, 
Androcles is metamorphosed into a Christian, and the simple tale thereby 
attains the status of a legend, which in turn provides Shaw with the basic 
material from which he builds a “comedy of faith.” 


“A Fable Play” he himself calls it. One is instinctively reminded of 
Tieck’s “Puss in Boots” and the horrified question of the audience (in 
the play within the play): “The poet help the cat to get dressed? There 
really isn’t such a cat, is there? —- What nonsense!” And upon learning 
from the program that the lion actually plays a principal role — to be 
sure, Shaw does not let it speak, but roar, hiss, growl, bite and lick — one 
is justified in expecting a real comedy. But we know that when Shaw 
pokes fun at us and drives us to tears of laughter he does not do it merely 
for the sake of poking fun, but usually to mitigate the bitterness of the 
truths which he wishes to impart to us. Here too, as always, he wishes 
to convey his opinion and to teach his precepts. There are, in fact, so 
many of them that the comedy cannot hold them all. They overflow, 
as it were, so that they have to be caught in a second basin (and indeed 
in a very big one: the play itself consists of only 51 pages, while the 
preface to it is 114 pages in length). However, the truths in this play 
are not at all bitter and unenjoyable. Thus it is not only one of the most 
cheerful plays Shaw has written, but at the same time one of the kindest 
and most humane. 


Of course, the “plot” is only a pretext. Although it permits for a show- 
manlike appeal to the senses, the essence of the drama lies in the 
intellectual examination of an idea. At issue, essentially, is faith — the 
incidence and the question of religious conviction. The suprising feature 
is that the great rationalist does not deride religious conviction, as one 
might expect, but that he does just the reverse — he derides the mockers. 


In order to investigate the incidence of faith, however, it is not enough 
to present an isolated case or analyze a “typical” example, it is 
necessary to view all possibilities under the magnifying glass. Thus on 
the positive side are all those who unconditionally affirm their faith: 
for illustration Shaw selects Androcles and the Christians who are 
determined even to suffer martyrdom with him. On the negative side 


1. Dr. Franz Haussler is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Graz, Austria, Acting Director and Professor at the Bundesrealgymnasium, 
Wien I, and an Editor of Neue Wege in Vienna. In addition to his scholarly 


publications in the field of psychology, he has written numerous articles 
on Shaw. 





are the sceptics and those who do not believe anything at all: Shaw 
attires them in Roman uniforms. Both sides are thoroughly delineated 
in all of their possible variations, not through the-medium of exceptional 
personalities —- no renowned fighter of the faith, no Nero appears on 
the stage — but by average, nameless, commonplace people. 


There is Androcles who almost experiences a miracle. Is he a hero, a 
zealot, a strong man? No, he is just a little tailor, a pitifully henpecked 
husband, full of human frailties, fearful of death. But he is so filled with 
inherently tender love for his fellow creatures, be they lion or pig, Chris- 
tian or heathen, his tyrannous wife or his executioner, that his resultant 
faith moves mountains, subdues lions and Caesars, conquers even his own 
fear of death. His counter-part is the Roman aristocrat Lavinia, like 
him firmiy dedicated to suffer martyrdom, but on the womanly grounds 
that religion — we would call it religiosity instead — “no matter what 
name we give the divine will that made us and moves us” is of such 
overwhelming significance that one must be willing to die for it even if 
one should never know the essence of God. From these two the range of 
graduated beliefs leads to the two apostates, Ferrovius and Spintho. 
Ferrovius — the giant endowed with a soft heart, but also with iron fists 
always stronger than his best resolutions to abjure force forever — is 
simply not born to suffer patiently; Spintho, eagerly awaiting martyrdom, 
hoping thus to conclude his dubious life’s balance in the black, takes to 
his heels at the crucial moment — to be promptly devoured by the lion. 


By way of contrast, there are the sceptics, even more richly assorted. 
At one end of the scale is the Roman captain, a fundamentally decent 
fellow, but who identifies faith with State, duty, society, etc. When, 
however, faith is professed by a centurion or by a silly wag, Shaw turns it 
into intellectual nonsense and evokes pure comedy. The sharpest attack 
is directed against the character of the emperor. He himself is God, and 
therefore, one would think, above belief or unbelief. Actually, his liberality 
lacks any trace of the supernatural because he himself does not under- 
stand the natural: to him Androcles is a sorcerer — how else could he 
have tamed the lion who had shown no respect whatever before his 
imperial divinity. And Christianity must be something powerful: 
Ferrovius, again succumbing to his ferocious temperament, has killed 
five armed gladiators at one stroke with his bare fists. This is proof 
enough for the emperor. At once all Praetorian Guards must become 
Christians. Despite his scepticism, his superstitious nature compels him 
to recognize the advisability of compromise. The range of the “un- 
believers” leads to the extreme in Megaera, the wife of Androcles, who 
knows and believes in but one measure — herself. 


The garland of delightful clowneries, humanly touching scenes and 
striking remarks which Shaw weaves from these characters makes it 
abundantly clear that it is not his intention to dramatize the case history 
of Christianity as contrasted with “enlightened” Rome. Androcles and 
his comrades, as well as his antagonists, serve Shaw merely as the most 
obvious illustration for the reconciling of all supposedly opposing views of 
life. Therefore, the play is as timeless as it is altogether timely. And 
therefore, the great satirist in his profound sermon arrives at essentially 
the same conclusion which all great religious leaders have held: lip 
service to any faith is futile; what matters is the purity of motives which 
leads to, and the purity of action which results from, faith. 
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Shaw and Critics 
by Archibald Henderson? 


A review of George Bernard Shaw: 
A Critical Survey, edited by Louis 
Kronenberger. New York, World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. 


Bernard Shaw died on All Saints Day, 1950. His death, however, 
did not put a stop to the publication, in full and steady spate, of books 
about him. In the latter years of his life, Shaw began to exhibit marked 
irritation over the number of “critical studies” about him or even more 
extended works, not infrequently written by people who had never 
met him or perhaps even corresponded with him. 


In a letter to me a year or so before his death, he protested against 
such unauthoritative works, especially their number, as being positively 
injurious to him, constituting a glut on the market of trivial estimates, 
often by people who knew little or nothing of the great body of his 
writings, and gathered the little they knew from seeing a few of his 
plays and reading his crusty, irritable, satiric quips in the newspapers. 


To people who wanted to edit some of his uncollected writings, not 
included in the Collected Works, or to obtain his authorization to write 
some estimate or appreciation of him, he gave an invariably negative 
reply, referring them, for knowledge of his writings, to his Collected 
Works (“My goods are in the show window,” he was in the habit of 
saying) and for acquaintance with the facts of his life to the works of 
his authorized biographer. He was “fed up” with books about Shaw; 
and on one historic occasion, after reading almost 900 pages of proofs 
of his authorized biography, wrote in the margin, in red ink, “Damn 
Bernard Shaw!” How many people have echoed that pious—and un- 
doubtedly sincere (at the moment)— sentiment! 


An irritating practice, to which publishing firms are now actively 
giving their sanction, is the bringing out of collections, for the most part 
heterogeneous and inevitably highly self-contradictory, of essays about 
some writer whose position and standing, usually, are matters of con- 
troversy. The consequences are often unhappy, so far as enhancing 
the reputation of the subject is concerned, or affording, for the inquisitive 
reader who wishes aid and instruction, a well-rounded picture of the 
author. 


The work under review, the first collection of critical essays about 
Shaw to appear, although another has already been announced during 
the past six months, is a conspicuous representative of the type described 
above. The effect of reading so many different estimates, however 


1. Archibald Henderson, President of The Shaw Society of America, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, has devoted half a century to 
the study of the multi-faceted Bernard Shaw, and is now engaged in com- 
pleting his third full scale biography of GBS, a centennial edition to be 
entitled Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century. 
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astute, clever or brilliant the individual writers may be, is disconcerting 
to the general reader who wishes to form his opinion by reading other 
people’s opinions—a very silly and hazardous undertaking without 
a knowledge of the bulk of the writings of the author under discussion. 


By one critic the reader is told that Shaw’s supreme weakness is 
his rationalism, a sort of mania for putting everything to the test of 
reason. By another, he is assured that Shaw is not a rationalist, but 
has publicly disclaimed, again and again, faith in rationalism, on the 
ground (long ago taken by Schopenhauer) that will, and not reason, 
is the driving force of mankind. 


By one group of critics we are assured that Shaw is not a true 
dramatist, because the plays are lacking in conflict, have no action, 
and are almost wholly given up to more or less aimless, albeit clever 
and entertaining, chatter. By another group we are assured, with equal 
fervor, that Shaw is the greatest dramatist produced by the English- 
speaking peoples since Shakespeare; and that his dramas are immortal. 


What is the luckless reader, who is neither Shavian nor non-Shavian, 
but wishes to be told what to think, goirg to do? The obvious injunction 
is: Read Shaw, for a change; and then make up your mind (if you have 
one, and do not rely exclusively upon the opinions of others) about Shaw, 
and stick to it, no matter what anyone says. 


Spread before us, in this volume, is a brilliant galaxy of essayists, 
critics, philosophers, journalists, poets, magazine writers, even one Nobel 
Prize winner. Including the editor, there are 22 writers of established 
reputation, who rank as professionals. Not all of the Shaw “experts” 
(although some included here are very far from being expert in their 
critical estimates and “pronunciamentos”)' can be included in such a 
collection; but some of the real experts on Shaw, whose opinions are both 
sound, reliable, and trustworthy, are missing from the list before us: 
Holbrook Jackson, Desmond McCarthy, R. F. Rattray, E. Strauss, 
Siegfried Trebitsch, and Charles Cestre, for example. 


Included are G. K. Chesterton, who wrote the most readable of all 
books about Shaw, a book which Shaw delighted in but repudiated as 
grossly erroneous and weirdly out of focus; and James Huneker, a music 
critic who took as his models in drama criticism the now discredited, as 
reliable guides for Shaw criticism or estimate, William Archer and 
Arthur Walkley, and who says of Man and Superman, in entirety probably 
the most brilliant drama ever written: “Regarded as a play, Man and 
Superman is a nightmare—an amorphous monster—let_us call it a 
play for the sake of argument”! 


The most acute of the essays included here is “The Innocence of 
Bernard Shaw” (1916) by Dixon Scott, who was cut off at the outset 
of a most promising career as a critic. Although his arguments are 
ingenious and his phrasing brilliant, the assumptions are, in the main, 
unsound; and Shaw himself, while admiring the essay, assured me that, if 
he were any judge, the portrait might be strikingly modernistic, but 
unrecognizable as a likeness. 


The most stimulating of the essays, whether to a would-be Shavian, 
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a skeptical non-Shavian, an ignorant (of Shaw) reader, or a Shaw 
expert, is “Bernard Shaw in Twilight” (1943) by Jacques Barzun. The 
title is unhappily chosen, because it is a blazing blunder: Shaw is not 
only not in twilight, he is out in the brilliant sun of global publicity; his 
works are rapidly being translated into many languages, and his plays 
have been, and continue to be, played right round the world. Barzun 
makes many sparkling observations, but is unbelievably careless as a 
critic, saying, for example, that Shaw reminds him more of Rousseau 
than of Voltaire—as if anybody cared, unless we are told why. Certainly 
one of Shaw’s models—a profound influence—was Voltaire; but Bar- 
zun is perhaps the only person in the world who recognizes in Shaw a 
striking likeness to Rousseau. Why keep the secret entirely to himself? 


The essays of the poets, Auden and Spender, are feeble failures—let 
them stick to their poetry; and the pastels of Littell, Lewisohn, Pritchett, 
and Brown are on the small side. A workmanlike topical study, “Bernard 
Shaw at Eighty,” by Edmund Wilson is informative and broad-visioned; 
but Shaw’s irresistible ethical drive toward the writing of modern 
moralities, solidly based on a novel like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and on many religious, allegorical plays, seems wholly to have escaped 
him. Useful hints towards an understanding of Shaw, in various capacities, 
are found in the papers of Howe, Nathan, Bentley, Mann—on economics, 
sex, and temperament. The late C. E. M. Joad exposes unerringly the 
fatal lack in Shaw’s “metaphysiology’”—the assumed good intent of an 
impersonal figment named in the Life Force. Ronald Peacock is engaging 
and provocative, throwing beams of critical light into some dark corners 
of Shaw’s least understood eccentricities and obscurest idiosyncrasies. 
Of all the writers, the editor appears most confused and least certain 
of himself. The introduction is marked by a sort of aggressive timidity. 
A bold assertion is quickly followed by meticulous hedging. He advances 
in order to retreat—unlike the Frenchman who goes backward in order 
to gain a good start for taking off (reculer pour mieux sauter). The 
general effect upon the reader only imperfectly familiar with Shaw’s 
work is disorientative. This is another bit of evidence in support of the 
view that this book is for the enlightened Shaw student and the Shaw 
expert, but not for the general reader. It tends to confirm the popular 
view that Shaw is an undecipherable enigma. 


CLOG ™~NJ 


a. &. 5. 


(Scholars on Shaw) 


A request for assistance has been’ received from Mr. Stanley Wein- 
traub, who is currently in the throes of writing a doctoral dissertation 
on “Shaw as Novelist.” If any of our readers are able to provide letters, 
manuscripts, biographical data, or other matter dealing with Shaw’s 
literary efforts of the 1880’s, or to suggest where these may be located, 
we urge them to contact Mr. Weintraub, in care of the Department of 
English Literature, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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Bernard Shaw: 1950 


by George S. Fraser 


(Editor’s note: In the autumn of 1950, George S. Fraser, a British journalist, 
then Cultural Adviser to the United Kingdom Liaison Mission in Japan, 
learned of the accident to Bernard Shaw which anticipated his death. Deeply 
affected by the imminent loss of the world’s greatest man of letters, Mr. 
Fraser was moved to write the following article, published in a Japanese 
newspaper. It has only recently been brought to the editor’s attention by 
Professor Makoto Sangu of Hosei University, Tokyo, and believing that 
Shavians would be interested, even at this late date, in what appears to 
us to be one of the simplest yet most understanding eulogies of Shaw to 
have appeared at the time of his death, we have obtained Mr. Fraser’s kind 
permission to publish it in America for the first time, exactly as originally 
written.) 


It was with a great sense of shock that I heard of the dangerous accident 
to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, an accident which, given his great age, 
must arouse extreme alarm among his many admirers and friends. I 
have never met Mr. Shaw, but like nearly every English intellectual of 
the past sixty years or more, I have been very much influenced by his 
mind. When I was quite a young boy, somebody lent me the huge but 
beautifully printed volume of his collected plays and I think and hope 
that the sharp and exact rhythms of his dialogue—he is the greatest 
master of English dramatic prose rhythm, I would say, since William 
Congreve—and the candour of his mind may have had a useful influence 
on my own thinking and writing .... 


It is very distressing to think of Mr. Shaw being ill, and almost 
impossible to think of his dying. For sixty years or more he has been a 
leading figure in English intellectual life. One thought of him almost as 
an institution, rather than a person; as much a part of the continuing life 
of England as Hyde Park, or the Royal Academy, or as Oxford; and our 
last living link (with the exception of Sir Max Beerbohm) with some of 
the most fascinating periods in the English literary past. As long ago as 
the late 1880’s and the early 1890’s he was battling to make the English 
public accept Wagner and Ibsen. He did not become a successful drama- 
tist till he was well into his forties—till the end of the 1890’s and the 
beginning of the 1900’s. But even before he began to write plays, he had 
achieved what, for many people, would be sufficient fame for a lifetime— 
as the most brilliant musical and dramatic critic of the 1890's, as one of 
the best talkers in London (even with such competitors as Oscar Wilde), 
as a leading light among the new group of Fabian Socialists, as a street- 
corner orator, and as a man who combined vegetarianism and teetotalism 
with a devastatingly brilliant wit which made him a favorite companion 
of more self-indulgent writers. The staff of Frank Harris’s Saturday 
Review, who were a set of hard-drinking Bohemians, used to complain 
of the distracting effect, indeed, of Shaw’s sobriety; late in the evening, 
when they were getting quietly fuddled, he would stroll into the office 
and his lively conversation would make them wake up, unwillingly, 
from their state of benign sleepiness. Waking people up, indeed, might 
be considered as Shaw’s great gift. Throughout his life, in everything 
he wrote, he attacked shams and hypocrisies and stupidities; in this, he 
was in the tradition of great Victorian moralists like Carlyle and 
Ruskin; but he differed from them in that his primary weapon was wit. 
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He made people laugh at their own silliness and pretentiousness; but, 
after laughing, they were often ashamed and set out to reform their ways. 
The English make an institution of everything. They soon became used 
to Shaw’s irreverence; they would have been disappointed if he had been 
respectful, and he acquired almost the position of the official national 
jester—whose jokes, like those of jesters in old feudal courts, were 
often a pungent, but licensed, expression of unwelcome truths. Behind 
the jokes, indeed, there was a high and serious purpose and a coherent 
philosophy of life. 


Inspired by Samuel Butler, Shaw anticipated to a great extent 
Bergson’s theory of creative evolution. He believed that behind human 
history there was what he called a “life-spirit”—-what Bergson called 
an elan vital. This forced human history on, though often by ruthless 
means, to higher and better things. Individual blunders and stupid- 
ities could not stop its progress. Thus in his later years he welcomed (with 
what seemed to some of his admirers an indiscriminate enthusiasm ) 
every new political movement that seemed to make for radical change— 
not only Communism, which would have been explicable, but Fascism 
and National Socialism. For the British Liberal tradition, which had 
fostered his own genius, he had never much good to say; its humanity and 
tolerance did not, for him, compensate for what he regarded as its 
muddle and inefficiency. These views of his, in recent years, had_ lost 
him to some extent the spiritual allegiance of younger writers, who 
tend to take a sadder and more doubting view of our present period 
in history; to them Shaw’s optimism seemed a little hollow and a little 
ruthless, for they felt that men are at present going through a very bad, 
dangerous period of history, and that it would be better to admit this. 
Yet if Shaw had lost the ears of the young in the last ten or fifteen 
years or so, he had retained them for a longer time than almost any 
other major English writer one can think of. In the 1890’s he had been 
the contemporary of men like Wilde and Frank Harris; in the Edwardian 
age, of Belloc and Chesterton; but while such writers as these seemed 
to become frozen in their period, and to cease to adapt themselves to 
new experience, as late as the 1930’s Shaw was writing plays like The 
Apple Cart and On the Rocks, which are among the most acute comment- 
taries we have on the English political and social crises of these years. 
He had a kind of gift of eternal youth, of being eternally contemporary. 


As a critic, as a dramatist, as a political propagandist, as what the 
English call a “character” (that is, a person who is full of eccentricities 
but who impresses his eccentricities on us with an unforgettable vigor 
and style), Shaw’s influence on English literature in the last fifty years 
has been incalculable. His vigor as a writer and a person is related to a 
tough though slender physique, and one may be permitted to hope 
that this accident will not prove fatal; for Shaw’s almost monkish asceti- 
cism has kept his mind burning like a lamp, and his body free of the 
ordinary maladies of old age, and if he is spared he will still have 
splendid things to write. If he is not'spared, we can look back on a long 
life, the longest in English literature, full of achievements and honor. 
We may disagree today with many of Shaw’s ideas; we may feel that 
there are many mistakes and fantasies in his thought; but we must 
honor indeed his wit, his gaiety, the extraordinary energy of his genius, 
and his passionate committal, from his earliest days, to the ideals of 
justice and truth. The world will be poorer for his passing. 
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Shaw’s Appeal To Mid-Century Austrian 
Intellectuals 


By Felix F. Strauss* 


(Editor’s note: This article is the first of what we hope will be a series of 
analyses of foreign interest in the writings of Bernard Shaw, as well as 
reports of foreign productions of Shaw’s plays. Requests have been made of 
literary figures and critics in several European countries, and their replies 
will be published as received.) 


In the Summer 1953 issue of the Shaw Bulletin (Vol.4) Archibald 
Henderson stated that “Shaw is now a major subject with critics and 
scholars for study and research,’ to which remark should be most 
emphatically added: “not only in the English speaking areas, but in 
the world at large as well.” The present brief discussion will be concerned 
with viewing a segment of Shaw’s global prestige and pervasive in- 
tellectual influence. More concisely, it will attempt to present a survey 
and analysis of Shaviana found in some twenty scattered issues of the 
Austrian cultural journal Neue Wege, covering the period 1950 - 1953. 


Neue Wege (New Ways) is a comparatively recent publication - it 
was founded in Vienna in 1945 - and dedicated to youth; youth in the 
broadest sense of the word, i.e., not only to those who are young in biolog- 
ical terms, but also to those whose hearts and minds remain young and 
curious and, one is tempted to say, Shavian. Its pages serve older 
youngsters to show the younger ones the way, and provide the neophytes 
with the opportunity to grope their way toward self-confidence and 
recognition. This encouraging and stimulating functional structure of the 
monthly journal and the broad coverage which it affords the diverse 
branches of the humanities stamp Neue Wege with the hallmark of 
uniqueness among publications anywhere. 


In the twenty-odd scattered issues surveyed for this paper, nine 
brief essays and two minor notes appeared on Shaw and, by inference, 
it is also possible to ascertain that four, possibly seven, plays of the 
Irish author were produced during the same period at major Viennese 
theaters. The plays definitely staged were Pygmalion, The Doctor's 
Dilemma, Caesar and Cleopatra and Saint Joan (at the Volkstheater). 
On the basis of internal evidence, it may be tentatively assumed that 
Arms and the Man, The Apple Cart end Androcles and the Lion were 
also performed in Vienna. 


1. Austrian-born Felix F. Strauss is a member of the Department of History 
at Hofstra College. His publications include contributions to various Austrian 
periodicals. A series of articles on Shakespeare’s stage appeared in Neue Wege. 
He is an expert on the history of Salzburg. 
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One of the notes regarding Shaw, “Theater Without Props” (VII, 
71/72, 544), discusses the.now famous lyceum-colloquy of Don Juan in 
Hell by the Laughton—Hardwicke—Boyer—Moorehead team, conclud- 
ing that the First Drama Quartet and “the immortal Bernard Shaw 
have again proven that the possibilities of the theater are not exhausted 
yet.” The other “note” is more by way of a passing reference to the 
successful application and adaptation of a fable of antiquity to the stage 
as illustrated by Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion (Georg Schreiber, 
“Ancient Dramas on the Modern Stage,” VI, 58, 62). 


Of the nine articles, Wilhelm Halbwidl, a capable Shaw interpreter, | 
contributed four: “The Pygmalion Myth and Shaw” (VI, 57, 32), 
“Shaw, the Teacher and the Wag” (VI, 59, 99), “About Bernard Shaw's 
Arms and the Man” (VII, 71/72, 54) and “About Androcles and the 
Lion” (IX, 91, 10). The other authors are represented by one essay 
each. Wilhelm Gross’ study of “Shaw’s Saint Joan as a Human and as a 
Hero” (VI, 59, 98); Robert Prantner’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” (VI, 65, 
12) and August Hochst’s “Deheroized History by Bernard Shaw” (VI, 
65, 11) are competent presentations. “Bernard Shaw’s Apple Cart” 
(IX, 91, 10) by Herwig Kellner is a sound exposition of that play. Finally, 
Richard Kogl skilfully compares, in his “Preachers from the Stage: 
Shaw and Nestroy” (IX, 91, 10), the salty Austrian comedy writer of the 
mid-nineteenth century with the urbane, modern Irish playwright. Basi- 
cally both are dialecticians, both are entertaining - the former, like 
Moliere (as Henderson has pointed out in the Shaw Bulletin, 11, 2), 
satirizing generalized types of human frailties, the latter portraying 
class types - both are seekers of truth, combating human incompetence, 
fighting for social and humanitarian ideals. The most obvious difference — 
between the two dramatists is in their respective views of life: Nestroy is 
essentially a pessimist; Shaw remains to the last a rollicking optimist. 
Perhaps a partial answer to that difference between the Austrian and 
the Irishman may be found in Halbwidl’s wistful sentence that the 
financially independent Shaw had “the good fortune not only to feel 
compelled to tell the truth, but, as a Britisher, he had the unqualified 
right to tell the truth, a right rarely shared by us” (VI, 59, 27). 


Since it is obviously impossible within the confines of this brief 
inquiry to discuss each essay and its merits individually, a summary 
analysis has to take its place. The common denominator of all the 
mentioned essayists is their respect for Shaw’s precepts, their delight in 
his wit, whether barbed or not, and their appreciation of his lucid style 
and common sense. They all stress his indefatigable search for truths, 
esteem his social and humanitarian aims, and treasure his originality of 
thought and expression. 


“To protest vociferously against lies and to tell the truth again and 
again —— that seems indeed the whole life mission of the great Irishman,” 
remarks Halbwidl, for “he says what he sees [of social inequities] with 
unabashed candor, with conviction, and without pity” (VI, 59, 99). 
Elsewhere, in his discussion of Arms and the Man, he observes with a 
chuckle that “in the midst of the funniest stage happenings, Shaw ex- 
plodes one conventional society lie after another like so many bubbles” 
(VII, 71/72, 541). Or, as Gross points out in his study of Saint Joan, 
Shaw castigates human selfishness and pettiness by showing us what 








we are: “Because nobody is as we wish him to be, but everybody is as 
we fear, Shaw wrote the play. The epilogue is a debunking of our social 
view of romantic ideals” (VI, 69, 98-99). 


The Austrian writers, however, present Shaw not only as a social 
critic tearing down conventions, a mere carping, if entertaining, censor; 
they see in him also the constructive reformer, the fullblooded optimist 
who believes “tirelessly in the primacy of the creative man” and “in 
reason, honest competence and, in spite of what he says, in love” (VI, 
69, 99; VII. 71/72, 541). Again and again, Shaw is referred to as a 
teacher, as an instructor, as a preceptor, and even as a preacher. Kogl 
declares that “one of the greatest preachers of the past was at one time 
a brilliant satirist and literary artist: Abraham a Santa Clara. A satir- 
ist and literary critic of our time is a preacher: George Bernard Shaw” 
(IX, 91, 10). Halbwidl suggests similarly that Shaw does not really wish 
to be considered a “poet;” he “merely saddles his dramatic Pegasus in 
order to preach from aloft” (VI, 59, 99). 


In surveying the essays one misses a serious consideration of Shaw’s 
innumerable prefaces to his plays. Nor does one find any discussion or 
even reference to his significant economic contributions, discourses, and 
expositions imbedded in his prefaces and plays themselves. (As Shaw 
himself remarked to Archibald Henderson: “In all my plays my eco- 
nomic studies have played as important a part as a knowledge of anatomy 
does in the works of Michael Angelo.” Shaw Bulletin, II, 5.) This 
deficiency may cause some raised eyebrows: should one not expect in a 
journal for and by young people a particular interest in Shaw’s economic 
views? That a publication dedicated to the humanities need not concern 
itself with economic issues would be but the flimsiest excuse. Indeed the 
reason for the conspicuous omission appears to be of a mundane nature. 
The contributors to and the readers of Neue Wege have had, since its 
founding, first-hand experience with that country and have rubbed 
shoulders with the representatives of that country which allegedly has 
put, according to Shaw, his economic theories and principles into actual 
cperation.? The utter defeat of the communist party in the last Austrian 
elections was es much on economic grounds as it was on political, 
religious, and intellectual ones. If, therefore, Shaw appeers to have little 
to offer to the majority of young Austrians along economic lines, it seems 
safe to conclude that he has more to offer them in the broad area 
of the humanities: stimulating them, inspiring them by his thought- 
provoking intellectual somersaults and his action-provoking human- 
itarian precepts. 


2. That Shaw’s economic conceptions enunciated in The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Capitalism and Socialism, to mention but one of scores of examples, 
have little or nothing to do with Soviet economic practices is so obvious, it 
is almost an affront to the reader’s sensibility to mention it. Yet it is Shaw 
himself who puckishly confuses the issue by his praise of the Soviet brand 
of communism and by stating time and again and to his very last (June, 
1950): “I was one of the inventors of the Fabian Socialism, now established 
as the policy of the U. S. S. R.” (“Bernard Shaw’s Message,” Shaw Bulletin, 
I, 1). Is it any wonder, then, if the Irishman’s economic views are suspect? 
Or have Shaw’s nineteenth century economic opinions nothing to offer to 
mid-twentieth century Austrians — familiar with the economic program 
and practices of their own Social Democratic Party? In which case, would it 
not be reasonable to assume that it should have evoked at least in passing a 
politely depreciatory remark by even one of the authors of the nine articles 
cited here? 
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A Talk With George Bernard Shaw 


By Carl J. Weber? 


The January [1951] issue of the Atlantic Monthly carried on its 
outside cover a portrait of George Bernard Shaw and on its inside pages 
a report by Vincent Sheean of the last visit he had paid to Shaw before 
his death on November 1, 1950. This is only one of an impressive series 
of articles which have been published in all sorts of magazines and news- 
papers since last November — articles indicative of the deep impression 
which the dramatist had made on his generation, nay, on many genera- 
tions; for he was more than ninety-four years old when he died, and his 
long career had enabled him to include far more than one generation 
in the army of those who had been stirred by his restless mind and 
entertained by his Irish wit. 


In his Atlantic article, Sheean confessed that, in his association with 
Shaw, he had at first found.“a slight impediment to a correct apprecia- 
tion of Shaw’s personality” in the fact that the Irish playwright had, in 
conversing with Sheean, an annoying “habit of giving unnecessary infor- 
mation about his own work. ... He once said to me: ‘I wrote a comedy 
some years ago called Pygmalion, and I was convulsed with an internal 
fury. I know now that I was foolish and he was right . .. but for some 
years ... every time he gave me information of this sort it only meant 
(to me) that he regarded me as an ignoramus” who had to be told what 
Shaw had written. 


As I read these words of Vincent Sheean, I was carried back in memory 
to the day Shaw had given me the same sort of “unnecessary information,” 
regarding me, too, as an ignoramus to whom it was necessary to explain 
that Major Barbara was “a play of mine” and that The Apple Cart 
was (in 1929) “my latest play.” That date reminds me that it is now 
nearly twenty-two years since I met Shaw, but I still retain a vivid 
picture of his appearance and a clear recollection of the things we 
talked about. (I say “we” here in the same way that the man who pumped 
the bellows of the organ talked about the music that “we” played — the 
organist and I.) Fortunately for my purpose now, I followed Boswell’s 
practice in recording Johnson’s conversation: just as soon as I had 
parted from Shaw I made some detailed notes on what he had said. 
Vincent Sheean’s article sent me to the pigeon-hole in my desk where I 
had kept these notes; they now lie before me to guide my powers of 
recollection as I write the present report. 


My meeting with Shaw took place during the summer of 1929. I was 
in England, and having been invited to a garden-party at Taplow-on- 


1. Professor Carl J. Weber is Roberts Professor of English Literature at 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, a leading authority on Thomas Hardy, and 
author of Hardy of Wessex and the recently published Hardy and the Lady 
From Madison Square. Professor Weber’s article on his interview with 
Shaw first appeared in the May, 1951, issue of the Colby Library Quarterly, 
of which he is Editor, and is here reprinted by special permission. 
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Thames, I went there from Oxford on July 9 and was suprised and 
delighted to find George Bernard Shaw among the guests. At the time of 
my arrival he was surrounded by a veritable throng of admirers, 
listening to his “rapt oration flowing free,” but at one subsequent point 
during the afternoon, I observed the playwright momentarily alone. 
Thereupon I stepped up to him and spoke of the pleasure with which I 
had, for the past ten years, been reading his plays and prefaces with 
students at Colby College. 


Upon learning that I was a teacher of literature in an American 
college, Shaw at once showed his awareness of a topic that was then 
receiving widespread attention in American educational circles. Maga- 
zines and journals had been giving not a little space to discussions of 
the injurious effects of co-education, and a number of heated attacks had 
been written — by men — on the feminization of American culture. 


“I understand,” Shaw remarked, in a musical but high, almost-soprano 
voice which surprised me, “I understand that many of your people are at 
present very much disturbed over co-education. I must say that I can see 
no reason for being at all alarmed.” 


“Well” I replied. “where there is co-education in the study of literature 
— in the study of your plays, for example — classes in America are quite 
likely to be heavily overloaded with women, while the men go off to 
study political science and economics. One of the results of this may be 
that men come to regard literature as a feminine affair. ‘Poetry is a 
sissy subject,’ they'll say.” 


“Oh!” Here Shaw made a slight pause, as if the idea were quite new 
to him. “How strange! But of course I don’t know much about schools 


and universities. I never could read textbooks. I spent all my time 
reading literature.” 


I mumbled something to the effect that textbooks were indeed not the 
same thing as literature. 


“Do you know,” Shaw went on, “ I am continually getting appeals 
from some American college or university teacher or other, asking for 
permission to let him ‘edit’ my plays. Now if I permitted that, I know 
perfectly well what would happen. People would open a bock supposedly 
by me and would find only half the page filled with what I had written, 
and all the rest of the space taken up with remarks by some wholly 
illiterate university person!” 


I can still hear Shaw’s voice striking the word “wholly” at the very 
top of his musical scale and then running rapidly down through two 
whole octaves, as he said “illiterate university person,” ending with a 
basso profundo that expressed the depth of his disgust at the very 
thought of such a person. I was completely flattened, but Shaw seemed not 
to notice, or not to care! Without a pause he went on: 


“Observe what has happened to Shakespeare! When you name Shake- 
speare, you can see people shudder. I don’t want the name of Bernard 
Shaw to affect people that way. That is why I have refused all requests 
for permission to ‘edit’ my plays.” 
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He took a deep breath, “Shakespeare is to many persons what 
Beethoven is to women of my generation. Beethoven was forced upon 
them from their earliest years, and now his music is a very horror to 
them. No, I don’t want to get into the class with Shakespeare.” And 
his eyes twinkled at the terrible thought. Then he went on: 


“Of course, one trouble with Shakespeare is that we don’t understand 
him. His English is too old. The Germans are more fortunate in this 
respect than we are. Their, translations of Shakespeare are only a 
century old. And in other parts of Europe, the natives are luckier still. 
In Budapest they are acting Shakespeare every week in a perfectly 
modern translation.” 


“They must miss the Shakespearean poetry, though,” I interposed. 


“Oh, yes,” Shaw replied, “they miss the rhetoric; but they get the 
fun, the action, the dramatic situations, and some knowledge of the 
characters. I once had a chauffeur” — Shaw pronounced it “chauffeur” 
— who was very fond of the actor Forbes-Robertson. He once went 
to see him in The Merchant of Venice. I was curious to learn what 
he would get out of it. So, when he returned from the theatre, I asked 
him how he had liked the play. He said that he thought the old Jew was 
great, but that he couldn’t tell what any of the Italian characters were 
talking about! You see, the Euphuisms af Salarino and Salanio were 
quite lost on him.” 


“I noticed, Mr. Shaw,” said I, breaking in as he paused in his mono- 
logue on Shakespeare, “that you said ‘chauffeur. We in America 
usually say ‘show-fer.’ Is that regarded here as not good English?” 


“Oh,” said Shaw with a chuckle, “we say ‘gar-idge’ where you say 
‘garage. But no one speaks English well now-a-days, except telephone 
operators and wireless announcers.” He was, of course, referring to 
radio broadcasters. 


“Now take the six of us on the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
Committee on the Pronunciation of Doubtful Words. Robert Bridges is 
the chairman, and the others are Forbes-Robertson the actor, Professor 
Daniel Jones, Mr. A. Lloyd James, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, and 
myself. We all speak ‘perfectly good English.’ That is to say, any one 
of us might be made a King or a Lord Chief Justice without being 
disqualified because of our speech. And yet no two of us talk alike. Of 
course, when I say something differently, they say: ‘Oh, well, that 
is your accent!’ You see, I am an Irishman!” Again the twinkle in his 
eyes. “Take, for example, the word cross. Charing Cross, King’s Cross, 
St. Paul’s Cross, New Cross, Waltham Cross: we have a lot of them in 
London. Now I say cruss — short and crisp; but you can hear every- 
thing from that down to a lazy crawz.” 


Shaw was warming up to what was obviously a favorite lecture on 
phonetics. “Our English vowels,” he said, “are enough to knock a 
Frenchman over. Just say ‘hot, hit, hat,’ to a Frenchman and watch 
him jump! Well, to go back to our Broadcasting Committee: I was 
discussing with the other members how to pronounce ‘f-r-a-c-a-s,’ and 
after we had agreed to call it frah-cah, some one told us: ‘But in 
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America they call it fray-cuss 


“That’s true,’ I said, “we do! Did you ever hear an American 
company try to handle the Cockney speech in your Pygmalion?” 


“No,” Shaw replied. 
“Perhaps that is fortunate!” said I. 


“Cockney speech is rich and full,” Shaw went on. “It is like a 
harmonica. Our speech is flat in comparison, No Cockney girl would 
ever fall in love with you or me: our speech would be too dull to 
interest her! Most of us today suppress our consonants. When I was a 
boy, people said modeRn; then they began to say mode’n; and then they 
come to say mo’e’n; and now we have to use some other word altogether, 
in order to be understood.” 


“I think we Americans drop our consonants,” I volunteered, “or 
change them, even more than you.” 


“Yes,” Shaw agreed. “Some Americans learn to disguise their speech, 
but there is one way I can always detect them. I ask them to count! 
‘When they come to 20, 30, 40, they say twenny, thirdy, fordy! The 
‘t’ is lost in their speech.” 


Here Shaw smiled, as he recalled “a story” on the subject of American 
speech, and he promptly launched himself into it. 


“I was once at an afternoon pprty at which a Mrs. Hurst from 
America was present. Among the guests was Lord Berners, who presently 
came and sat down near Mrs. Hurst and me. After he had gone, she 
said to me: ‘What was the name of that gentlemen?’ ‘Lord Berners,’ 
I replied. “What did you say?’ asked Mrs. Hurst. ‘Lord Berners,’ I 
repeated, quite distinctly. But I could see that she did not understand 
me. Some time later, she turned to me and said: ‘I know it is stupid of 
me, but would you mind telling me once again what the name of that lord 
is?’ ‘Lord Berners,’ I said: once more. Still she did not comprehend. 
‘Would you mind writing it for me?’ she asked. I did so. At once her 
face lit up. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘Lloyd Boynoise!’ ” 


“You know,” Shaw went on, “you can tell from a person’s face 
whether he understands or not. I was once directing a play of mine 
called Major Barbara. In the company there was an actor who, I could 
see, did not understand his lines. Without his saying anything to me, 
I knew it. I could tell from his face. After this actor had been on tour 
to America, he came back to England and then admitted to me that he 
had, while away, learned for the first time what those words meant. 
‘Impossible!’ I said to him, and never let him know that I had found 
him out long before!” 


“ It is no doubt harder,” said I, “for an American actor to follow 
your lines than for an English actor.” 
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“It is hard,’ Shaw rejoined, “to find a real American actor today. 
In getting the cast together for my latest play, called The Apple Cart, 
we sent over to New York for an American of the Abraham Lincoln 
build, and we couldn’t find one anywhere! You Americans as a race 
are reverting to the Red Indian type.” 


“What makes you think that?” I asked. This was, quite obviously, 
just the question that Shaw wanted me to ask; it was just what he 
paused and waited for. 


“Well,” said he, “you watch them any day in London. There are 
thousands of Americans over here this summer, and they are always 
walking the same way: Indian style! A male guide out in front, and 
the squaws strung out, single file, behind him!” 


And with these words, enjoying his own joke to the full, Shaw 
turned away to talk to another guest, and I took this to be my signal 
to withdraw. Like Boswell, I hurried off to. make written notes on my 
conversation with the Great Man. 


That was a memorable day — July 9, 1929! Even though I knew at 
the time that Shaw was quite capable of talking a lot of nonsense, and 
even though I now see that he was partly humbug, even at his most 
impressive moments, even so, Shaw in his tweed knickers, with his 
twinkling eyes, his snowy white beard, his strong, hearty voice and 
ready speech, was a man one does not quickly or easily forget. 


C_0G™~J 


Theatre Notes 
No Better Than Shakespeare — On Broadway Or TV 


The New York theatre season 1953-54 must be written of as a fiasco. 
Not one Broadway producer proved altruistic or philanthropic enough 
to offer the public a play by Man — or Superman. True, there were 
possibilities. An off-Broadway production of Coriolanus was expected 
to move uptown, but it didn’t. And Noel Coward’s successful London pro- 
duction of The Apple Cart was talked of as a potential Broadway visitor, 
but it didn’t get there either. In the college and “fringe” theatre, however, 
there was at least a modicum of activity. A youthful group, calling itself 
the Vaughn-James Productions, revived The Simpleton of the Unexpect- 
ed Isles at the Davenport Theatre, and Hofstra College, out on Long Is- 
land, balanced its fifth annual Shakespeare Festival with a first (annual? ) 
Shaw Festival production of Heartbreak House, augmented by a display 
of Shaviana provided by members of The Shaw Society of America. 


The production of The Simpleton was a rather broadly acted, plod- 
ding affair, on a miniscule stage that served to compress the play into 
a closet drama. The visualization of the Recording Angel as effeminate, 
the young clergyman as a cross between Henry Aldrich and an idiotic 
Pal Joey, and the priestess Prola as a slinky Tondelayo converted 
Shaw’s play into a travesty. However, the New York Times reviewer 
(a second-string man, whose efforts to prove his critical acumen at the 
expense of the author implied a hope to supplant his superior overnight) 
perversely praised the cast for striving so valiantly to “make the script 
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seem less painful than it is,” set aside the question of whether one of the 
leading ladies had any acting ability by noting that “no performer 
should be judged by her interpretation of the random thoughts that the 
author has provided,” and wrote the play off as “a trying experience 
for all but the most steadfast Shavians.” 


The Hofstra production of Heartbreak House was a less painful 
experience; in fact, it was a most satisfying one. Imaginatively staged, 
and with a third act setting that vastly improved upon the original 
Theatre Guild set, offering a background of both floors of Heartbreak 
House, with its windows lit up against the dark sky surrounding it, the 
production admirably emphasized, and heightened the effectiveness of, 
the play’s symbolism. The acting was almost uniformly excellent, and 
Shavians who travelled from town to catch the performance found it 
had been well worth their while to brave the terrors of the suburban 
railway lines. 


A third source of Shavian activity was the omnipresent video screen, 
though the entertainment proved somewhat on the dubious side. Still 
ill at ease over the critical onslaught received by the drastically cut and 
poorly cast Arms and the Man of the preceding season, the producers 
of TV’s Omnibus charily selected a one act play with only two principal 
characters, The Man of Destiny. Unfortunately, however, the adaptor 
lacked the bravery of Shaw’s central character, and un-Napoleonically 
emasculated the witty little episode of all its incisive political allusions. 
What was left was light and pleasant — but bore only slight resemblance 
to Shaw. The fact that Shakespeare also suffered from ruthless scissoring, 
his King Lear losing its entire subplot, didn’t comfort us any, despite 
Alistair Cooke’s straightfaced assertion that the subplot wasn’t really 
important and that the Bard had inserted it solely to give the principal 
actors time to drop into the tiring house for a change of costume (and, 
presumably, to smoke a ‘Chesterfield or drink a coke). Under the 
circumstances, it was with a great sigh of relief that we watched Omnibus 
flicker off the screen for the season without having fulfilled its threat to 
present a ninety minute Saint Joan. As the Good Book says, be grateful 
even for small blessings. 


Coo 


Annual General Meeting, 1954 


The 1954 Annual General Meeting of The Shaw Society of America 
was held on Sunday evening, March 28, at the Grolier Club, New York, 
chaired by Maxwell Steinhardt. The program consisted of an address 
on “Shaw and Shakespeare: A Study in Comparisons” by the president, 
Professor Archibald Henderson, and a performance of Shaw’s amusing 
playlet, “Village Wooing,” directed by Felix Grendon and performed 
by Janine Manatis and Roberts Blossom. 

Professor Henderson proved anew that he is a spellbinding lecturer, 
and captured his attentive audience from the outset with a startling 
philistine cry, “Shaw is a blackleg.” His “study in comparisons,” as was 
to be expected, proved both witty and trenchant, and was well received 
by the more than one hundred persons in his audience. The Shaw Bulletin 
eagerly awaits a revised manuscript of the address for publication in 
a subsequent issue. 
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A Continuing Check-List of Shaviana 


I. Works by Shaw 


CHURCHILL, THE MAN OF TALENT, in Churchill By His Contemporaries, 
ed. Charles Eade. London, 1953; New York, 1954. A reprint of an early 
essay. 

FOUR PLAYS. New York, 1953. A Modern Library edition, containing 
Candida, Caesar and Cleopatra, Pygmalion, and Heartbreak House. In- 
troduction by Louis Kronenberger. 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, Flint, Mich., The Apple Tree Press, 1954. 


SHAW: A HISTORY OF HIS PLAYS, 1884-1928. London, 1954. A collection 
of Shaw’s letters to his agent, R. Golding Bright. 

SHAW SPEAKS ON WAR, in The Shavian, n.s. No. 1 (December, 1953), 
bulletin of The Shaw Society (London). First publication of a short- 


wave broadcast in 1937, recently issued by Audio Archives (New York) 
on a long-playing record. 


II. Shaviana - Books 


Bentley, Eric: IN SEARCH OF THEATRE. New York, 1953. Includes 
several passages on Shaw, including “Bernard Shaw Dead,” an essay 
originally published in 1950. 


Nethercot, Arthur H.: MEN AND SUPERMEN. Cambridge, Mass., 1954. A 
full-length critical study. To be reviewed in the September issue. 


III. Shaviana - Periodicals 


Clemens, Cyril: “Bernard Shaw and Mark Twain,” Notes and Queries, 
CXCVI (1951). A letter from Shaw describing his meetings with Twain. 


Crane, Milton: ‘Pygmalion: Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Theory and Practice,” 
PMLA, December, 1951. 


Griffin, Alice: “Sketches By Shaw,” Theatre Arts, January, 1954. Repro- 
duces three Shaw drafts of illustrations for The Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God. 


Hood, Samuel Stevens: “George Bernard Shaw’s Pittsburgh Cousins,” Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Press, Family Magazine Sunday Supplement, May 31, 1953, 
pp. 3-5. Includes letters from Shaw to A. Douglas Hamilton. 


Lyons, Leonard: “The Lyons Den,” New York Post (and syndicated), 
August 14 and 16, 1953. Two full columns devoted to quotations from 
letters of Shaw to Gabriel Pascal. 


McDowell, Frederick P. W.: “Technique, Symbol, and Theme in Heartbreak 
House,’”’ PMLA, June, 1953. 


Nethercot, Arthur H.: “Bernard Shaw, Philosopher,” PMLA, March, 1954. 


, “ane Schizophrenia of Bernard Shaw, ’’American Scholar, 
XXI (1952). 


Smith, J. Percy: “Superman versus Man: Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare,” 
Yale Review, September, 1952. 





(Readers are urged to call our attention to any articles, pamphlets, or 
other ephemera which may have been overlooked by the compiler.) 
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He took a deep breath. “Shakespeare is to many persons qh» 


Beethoven is to women of my generation. Beethoven was forced upon 
them from their earliest years, and now his music is a very horror to 
them. No, I don’t want to get into the class with Shakespeare.” And 
his eyes twinkled at the terrible thought. Then he went on: 


“Of course, one trouble with Shakespeare is that we don’t understang 
him. His English is too old. The Germans are more fortunate in this 
respect than we are. Their translations of Shakespeare are only g 
century old. And in other parts of Europe, the natives are luckier stil}, 
In Budapest they are acting Shakespeare every week in a perfectly 
modern translation.” 


“They must miss the Shakespearean poetry, though,” I interposed, 


“Oh, yes,” Shaw replied, “they miss the rhetoric; but they get the 
fun, the action, the dramatic situations, and some knowledge of the 
characters. I once had a chauffeur” — Shaw pronounced it “chauffeur” 
— who was very fond of the actor Forbes-Robertson. He once went 
to see him in The Merchant of Venice. I was curious to learn what 
he would get out of it. So, when he returned from the theatre, I asked 
him how he had liked the play. He said that he thought the old Jew was 
great, but that he couldn’t tell what any of the Italian characters were 
talking about! You see, the Euphuisms af Salarino and Salanio were 
quite lost on him.” 


“I noticed, Mr. Shaw,” said I, breaking in as he paused in his mono. 
logue on Shakespeare, “that you said ‘chauffeur. We in America 
usually say ‘show-fer.’ Is that regarded here as not good English?” 


“Oh,” said Shaw with a chuckle, “we say ‘gar-idge’ where you say 
‘garage. But no one speaks English well now-a-days, except telephone 
operators and wireless announcers.” He was, of course, referring to 
radio broadcasters. 


“Now take the six of us on the British Broadcasting Corporation's 
Committee on the Pronunciation of Doubtful Words. Robert Bridges is 


the chairman, and the others are Forbes-Robertson the actor, Professor | 


Daniel Jones, Mr. A. Lloyd James, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, and 
myself. We all speak ‘perfectly good English.’ That is to say, any one 
of us might be made a King or a Lord Chief Justice without being 
disqualified because of our speech. And yet no two of us talk alike. Of 
course, when I say something differently, they say: ‘Oh, well, that 
is your accent!’ You see, I am an Irishman!” Again the twinkle in his 
eyes. “Take, for example, the word cross. Charing Cross, King’s Cross, 


St. Paul’s Cross, New Cross, Waltham Cross: we have a lot of them in | 


London. Now I say cruss — short and crisp; but you can hear every- 
thing from that down to a lazy crawz.” 


Shaw was warming up to what was obviously a favorite lecture on 
phonetics. “Our English vowels,’ he said, “are enough to knock a 
Frenchman over. Just say ‘hot, hit, hat,’ to a Frenchman and watch 
him jump! Well, to go back to our Broadcasting Committee: I was 
discussing with the other members how to pronounce ‘f-r-a-c-a-s,’ and 
after we had agreed to call it frah-cah, some one told us: ‘But in 
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“That’s true,” I said, “we do! Did you ever hear an American 
company try to handle the Cockney speech in your Pygmalion?” 


“No,” Shaw replied. 
“Perhaps that is fortunate!” said I. 


“Cockney speech is rich and full,” Shaw went on. “It is like a 
harmonica. Our speech is flat in comparison. No Cockney girl would 
ever fall in love with you or me: our speech would be too dull to 
interest her! Most of us today suppress our consonants. When I was a 
boy, people said modeRn; then they began to say mode’n; and then they 
come to say mo’e’n; and now we have to use some other word altogether, 
in order to be understood.” 


“I think we Americans drop our consonants,” I volunteered, “or 
change them, even more than you.” 


“Yes,” Shaw agreed. “Some Americans learn to disguise their speech, 
but there is one way I can always detect them. I ask them to count! 
When they come to 20, 30, 40, they say twenny, thirdy, fordy! The 
‘t’ is lost in their speech.” 


Here Shaw smiled, as he recalled “a story” on the subject of American 
speech, and he promptly launched himself into it. 


“I was once at an afternoon pprty at which a Mrs. Hurst from 
America was present. Among the guests was Lord Berners, who presently 
came and sat down near Mrs. Hurst and me. After he had gone, she 
said to me: ‘What was the name of that gentlemen?’ ‘Lord Berners,’ 
I replied. ‘What did you say?’ asked Mrs. Hurst. ‘Lord Berners,’ I 
repeated, quite distinctly. But I could see that she did not understand 
me. Some time later, she turned to me and said: ‘I know it is stupid of 
me, but would you mind telling me once again what the name of that lord 
is?’ ‘Lord Berners,’ I said once more. Still she did not comprehend. 
‘Would you mind writing it for me?’ she asked. I did so. At once her 
face lit up. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘Lloyd Boynoise!’ ” 


“You ‘know,’ Shaw went on, “you can tell from a person’s face 
whether ke understands or not. I was once directing a play of mine 
called Major Barbara. In the company there was an actor who, I could 
see, did not understand his lines. Without his saying anything to me, 
I knew it. I could tell from his face. After this actor had been on tour 
to America, he came back to England and then admitted to me that he 
had, while away, learned for the first time what those words meant. 
‘Impossible!’ I said to him, and never let him know that I had found 
him out long before!” 


“It is no doubt harder,” said I, “for an American actor to follow 
your lines than for an English actor.” 
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“It is hard,’ Shaw rejoined, “to find a real American actor today, 


In getting the cast together for my latest play, called The Apple Cart, | 
we sent over to New York for an American of the Abraham Lincoj, | 


build, and we couldn’t find one anywhere! You Americans as a race 
are reverting to the Red Indian type.” 


“What makes you think that?” I asked. This was, quite obviously, | 


just the question that Shaw wanted me to ask; it was just what he 
paused and waited for. 


“Well,” said he, “you watch them any day in London. There are 


thousands of Americans over here this summer, and they are always | 
walking the same way: Indian style! A male guide out in front, and | 


the squaws strung out, single file, behind him!” 


And with these words, enjoying his own joke to the full, Shaw 
turned away to talk to another guest, and I took this to be my signal 
to withdraw. Like Boswell, I hurried off to make written notes on my 
conversation with the Great Man. 


That was a memorable day — July 9, 1929! Even though I knew at 
the time that Shaw was quite capable of talking a lot of nonsense, and 
even though I now see that he was partly humbug, even at his most 
impressive moments, even so, Shaw in his tweed knickers, with his 
twinkling eyes, his snowy white beard, his strong, hearty voice and 
ready speech, was a man one does not quickly or easily forget. 
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Theatre Notes 
No Better Than Shakespeare — On Broadway Or TV 


The New York theatre season 1953-54 must be written of as a fiasco. 
Not one Broadway producer proved altruistic or philanthropic enough 
to offer the public a play by Man — or Superman. True, there were 
possibilities. An off-Broadway production of Coriolanus was expected 
to move uptown, but it didn’t. And Noel Coward’s successful London pro- 





duction of The Apple Cart was talked of as a potential Broadway visitor, | 


but it didn’t get there either. In the college and “fringe” theatre, however, 
there was at least a modicum of activity. A youthful group, calling itself 
the Vaughn-James Productions, revived The Simpleton of the Unexpect- 
ed Isles at the Davenport Theatre, and Hofstra College, out on Long Is- 
land, balanced its fifth annual Shakespeare Festival with a first (annual?) 
Shaw Festival production of Heartbreak House, augmented by a display 
of Shaviana provided by members of The Shaw Society of America. 


The production of The Simpletom was a rather broadly acted, plod- 
ding affair, on a miniscule stage that served to compress the play into 
a closet drama. The visualization of the Recording Angel as effeminate, 
the young clergyman as a cross between Henry Aldrich and an idiotic 
Pal Joey, and the priestess Prola as a slinky Tondelayo converted 
Shaw’s play into a travesty. However, the New York Times reviewer 
(a second-string man, whose efforts to prove his critical acumen at the 
expense of the author implied a hope to supplant his superior overnight) 
perversely praised the cast for striving so valiantly to “make the script 
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seem less painful than it is,” set aside the question of whether one of the 
jeading ladies had any acting ability by noting that “no performer 
should be judged by her interpretation of the random thoughts that the 
author has provided,” and wrote the play off as “a trying experience 
for all but the most steadfast Shavians.” 


The Hofstra production of, Heartbreak House was a less painful 
experience; in fact, it was a most satisfying one. Imaginatively staged, 
and with a third act setting that vastly improved upon the original 
Theatre Guild set, offering a background of both floors of Heartbreak 
House, with its windows lit up against the dark sky surrounding it, the 
production admirably emphasized, and heightened the effectiveness of, 
the play’s symbolism. The acting was almost uniformly excellent, and 
Shavians who travelled from town to catch the performance found it 
had been well worth their while to brave the terrors of the suburban 
railway lines. 


A third source of Shavian activity was the omnipresent video screen, 
though the entertainment proved somewhat on the dubious side. Still 
ill at ease over the critical onslaught received by the drastically cut and 
peorly cast Arms and the Man of the preceding season, the producers 
of TV’s Omnibus charily selected a one act play with only two principal 
characters, The Man of Destiny. Unfortunately, however, the adaptor 
lacked the bravery of Shaw’s central character, and un-Napoleonically 
emasculated the witty little episode of all its incisive political allusions. 
What was left was light and pleasant — but bore only slight resemblance 
to Shaw. The fact that Shakespeare also suffered from ruthless scissoring, 
his King Lear losing its entire subplot, didn’t comfort us any, despite 
Alistair Cooke’s straightfaced assertion that the subplot wasn’t really 
important and that the Bard had inserted it solely to give the principal 
actors time to drop into the tiring house for a change of costume (and, 
presumably, to smoke a Chesterfield or drink a coke). Under the 
circumstances, it was with a great sigh of relief that we watched Omnibus 
flicker off the screen for the season without having fulfilled its threat to 
present a ninety minute Saint Joan. As the Good Book says, be grateful 
even for small blessings. 


C_oo~ 


Annual General Meeting, 1954 


The 1954 Annual General Meeting of The Shaw Society of America 
was held on Sunday evening, March 28, at the Grolier Club, New York, 
chaired by Maxwell Steinhardt. The program consisted of an address 
on “Shaw and Shakespeare: A Study in Comparisons” by the president, 
Professor Archibald Henderson, and a performance of Shaw’s amusing 
playlet, “Village Wooing,” directed by Felix Grendon and performed 
by Janine Manatis and Roberts Blossom. 

Professor Henderson proved anew that he is a spellbinding lecturer, 
and captured his attentive audience from the outset with a startling 
philistine cry, “Shaw is a blackleg.” His “study in comparisons,” as was 
to be expected, proved both witty and trenchant, and was well received 
by the more than one hundred persons in his audience. The Shaw Bulletin 
eagerly awaits a revised manuscript of the address for publication in 
a subsequent issue. 
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A Continuing Check-List of Shaviana 


I. Works by Shaw 


CHURCHILL, THE MAN OF TALENT, in Churchill By His Contemporaries, 


ed. Charles Eade. London, 1953; New York, 1954. A reprint of an early 
essay. 


FOUR PLAYS. New York, 1953. A Modern Library edition, containing 





Candida, Caesar and Cleopatra, Pygmalion, and Herrtbreak House, In. | 


troduction by Louis Kronenberger. 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. Flint, Mich., The Apple Tree Press, 1954, 


SHAW: A HISTORY OF HIS PLAYS, 1884-1928. London, 1954. A collection 
of Shaw’s letters to his agent, R. Golding Bright. 


SHAW SPEAKS ON WAR, in The Shavian, n.s. No. 1 (December, 1953), 
bulletin of The Shaw Society (London). First publication of a short. 
wave broadcast in 1937, recently issued by Audio Archives (New York) 
on a long-playing record. 


II. Shaviana - Books 


Bentley, Eric: IN SEARCH OF THEATRE. New York, 1953. Includes 


several passages on Shaw, including “Bernard Shaw Dead,” an essay 
originally published in 1950. 


Nethercot, Arthur H.: MEN AND SUPERMEN. Cambridge, Mass., 1954. A 
full-length critical study. To be reviewed in the September issue. 


III. Shaviana - Periodicals 


Clemens, Cyril: “Bernard Shaw and Mark Twain,” Notes and Queries, 
CXCVI (1951). A letter from Shaw describing his meetings with Twain. 


Crane, Milton: “Pygmalion: Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Theory and Practice,” 
PMLA, December, 1951. 


Griffin, Alice: “Sketches By Shaw,” Theatre Arts, January, 1954. Repro- 
duces three Shaw drafts of illustrations for The Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God. 


Hood, Samuel Stevens: “George Bernard Shaw’s Pittsburgh Cousins,’ Pitts. 
burgh (Pa.) Press, Family Magazine Sunday Supplement, May 31, 1953, 
pp. 3-5. Includes letters from Shaw to A. Douglas Hamilton. 


Lyons, Leonard: “The Lyons Den,” New York Post (and syndicated), 
August 14 and 16, 1953. Two full columns devoted to quotations from 
letters of Shaw to Gabriel Pascal. 


McDowell, Frederick P. W.: “Technique, Symbol, and Theme in Heartbreak 
House,’”? PMLA, June, 1953. 


Nethercot, Arthur H.: “Bernard Shaw, Philosopher,’ PMLA, March, 1954. 





, “The Schizophrenia of Bernard Shaw, American Scholar, 
XXI (1952). 


Smith, J. Percy: “Superman versus Man: Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare,” 
Yale Review, September, 1952. 


(Readers are urged to call our attention to any articles, pamphlets, or 
other ephemera which may have been overlooked by the compiler.) 
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